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JAMES E. DOWNEY 
Boston High School of Commerce 



I. INVESTIGATIONS 

From time to time one meets in educational literature a plea 
for organizing experience and for giving the educational world 
the benefit of new developments and experiments. Attempts 
to meet this demand are being made in various parts of the 
country by investigations undertaken either by teachers' organi- 
zations or by individuals : questionnaires, or other inquiries for 
data are sent out. Many of the statements in this report 
are made as a result of such investigations; the report, as a 
whole, represents the result of about two thousand letters of 
inquiry. 

1. The teaching of English. — In order that the teachers of 
English might know what is being done in English in the schools 
throughout New England, Mr. J. G. Hart, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, suggested that the secretary of the New England English 
Teachers' Association appoint a Committee on Methods to pro- 
cure as much information as possible relative to the methods 
used, the effort made at correlating English with other subjects, 
the amount of time allotted, and the manner in which this time 
is distributed among the various parts of the work in English. 
A committee of five was appointed, and under the leadership of 
Mr. Henry W. Holmes, of Harvard University, it has sent out 
several questionnaires — one to the teachers of English and 

1 A report by the Committee on Educational Progress of the Harvard Teach- 
ers' Association, presented at the nineteenth annual meeting, March, 1910. 
Committee: James E. Downey, Boston, Chairman; William D. Parkinson, Wal- 
tham ; Nathan C. Hamblin, Marion ; Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, Boston ; Harvey 
S. Gruver, Walpole ; Frank M. Leavitt, Boston ; John W. Wood, Boston ; Wil- 
liam W. Gallagher, Boston ; F. O. Carpenter, Boston ; J. Mahoney, Lawrence. 

For the two preceding reports of the Committee on Educational Progress 
of the Harvard Teachers' Association, see the School Review, May, 1908, XVI, 
296-319, and May, 1909, XVII, 289-329. 
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another to the pupils in the senior class in high schools and to 
the freshmen at college. 2 

2. The teaching of mathematics. — A thorough investigation 
into the teaching of mathematics has been undertaken under 
the auspices of the International Commission on the Teaching 
of Mathematics. This movement was started at the Fourth 
International Congress of Mathematicians held at Rome, 1908, 
when the following resolution was passed : 

The Congress, recognizing the importance of the methods and plans of 
study of the instruction in mathematics in the secondary schools of the 
different nations, empowers Messrs. Klein (of Gottingen), Greenhill (of 
London), and Fehr (of Geneva) to form an International Commission, to 
study these questions and present a general report to the next Congress. 

This next Congress will be held in Cambridge, England, in 
1 912. In September, 1908, the Commission met at Cologne and 
adopted a preliminary report on the organization of the Com- 
mission and the general scope of the work. In this organization 
the United States was allowed three delegates, and the follow- 
ing were appointed as the American Commission: Professor 
W. F. Osgood of Harvard, Professor David Eugene Smith of 
Columbia, and Professor J. W. A. Young of Chicago. These 
National Commissioners in the different countries were invited 
to affiliate with themselves national subcommissioners, compris- 
ing representatives of the various stages of teaching of mathe- 
matics all the way from the kindergarten through the university. 

The American Commission met March, 1909, and elected 
Professor Smith chairman ; School Science and Mathematics was 
adopted as the official organ. An Advisory Council was formed, 
to consist of the three commissioners and nine other members. 
The American report, in its initial form, must be ready by Janu- 
ary 1, 191 1, for consideration by the International Commission. 

3. The Bureau of Municipal Research. — Many of those in- 
terested in school affairs throughout the country are beginning 

"The Association printed in February, 1910, a pamphlet presenting a Report 
of the Committee on Co-operation. The committee will be glad to send extra 
copies of this report wherever it is thought that it will be useful. Address 
Samuel Thurber, Jr., 9 Proctor St., Newtonville, of whom further information 
concerning the Association may be obtained. 
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to receive much help from the publications of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of New York City. This Bureau was estab- 
lished in January, 1906, and was incorporated under its present 
name in May, 1907. Its purposes as denned in its Articles of 
Incorporation are: 

To promote efficient and economical municipal government; to promote 
the adoption of scientific methods of accounting and of reporting the details 
of municipal business, with a view to facilitating the work of public officials ; 
to secure constructive publicity in matters pertaining to municipal problems ; 
to collect, to classify, to analyze, to correlate, to interpret, and to publish 
facts as to the administration of municipal government. 

As one of the departments of the municipal government, the 
school department has received from the Bureau its share of 
consideration. Its reports include, School Progress and School 
Facts, School Stories, and What 360 Cities Are Doing for the 
Physical Welfare of School Children. In addition to these a 
large number of small circulars, leaflets, and postal cards have 
been issued under the general title of Efficient Citizenship. 

II. LEGISLATION 

Nearly every state in the Union is giving attention to its 
school laws, either in revising or recodifying or in breaking new 
ground. It is impossible in this report to present details. 

The most . notable progress made within the past year, in 
regard to school legislation, has been that pertaining to industrial 
education. 

From Minnesota we have an act "to provide for the estab- 
lishment and the maintenance of departments of agriculture, 
manual training, and domestic economy in state high, graded, 
and consolidated schools, and to authorize rural schools to 
become associated with such state graded or high schools." The 
sum of $25,000 was appropriated for this purpose for the year 
ending June 30, 1910, and an equal amount for the year ending 
June 30, 191 1. 

Texas enacted a law providing that manual training and agri- 
culture be taught in the state normal schools and in summer 
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schools controlled by the state, and appropriated $32,000 for 
each of the scholastic years, 1909-10 and 1910-11, to encourage 
instruction in agriculture in the common schools. 

In Michigan an Industrial Commission has been created 
whose duty it is to make a careful study of the conditions of 
elementary, industrial, and agricultural education in the state 
and to make recommendations January 1, 1911. 

Connecticut has authorized and directed the State Board 
of Education to establish in each of two towns, which may seem 
to said Board best adapted for the purpose, a free public day 
and evening school for instruction in the arts and the practice 
of the trades. 

In Maine any incorporated academy maintaining an approved 
course in manual training, domestic science, or agriculture shall 
be entitled to state aid, not to exceed $250 for each course. 

Nevada authorizes instruction in industrial training, manual 
training, domestic science, and agriculture. 

North Dakota provides for state instruction for teachers and 
prospective teachers in wood- and iron-work and the various 
other branches of manual training; cooking, sewing, modeling, 
art work, and the various other branches of domestic economics. 

In Ohio any board of education may establish and maintain 
manual training, domestic science, and a commercial department, 
agricultural, industrial, vocational, and trade schools. The Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Domestic Science of Ohio State Uni- 
versity is authorized and instructed to arrange for the extension 
of its teaching throughout the state, and to establish schools in 
which instruction shall be given in soil-fertility, stock-raising, 
crop-production, dairying, horticulture, domestic science, and 
kindred subjects. 

Florida has passed an act requiring the teaching of the ele- 
mentary principles of agriculture and civil government in all 
common schools. 

The legislature of Vermont, on January 27, 1909, voted to 
give state aid to high schools or grammar schools maintaining 
an approved course in manual training, and they appropriated 
$5,000 for this purpose. 
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Another marked movement is the general educational prog- 
ress of the South. 

Kentucky has just completed a vigorous educational cam- 
paign resulting in a thorough revision of the code of school laws. 

Perhaps the most significant educational legislation in the 
South is the General Education Bill of Tennessee, which provides 
for setting aside 25 per cent of the gross revenues of the state 
for the benefit of the schools. This bill was passed April 20, 
1909, and went into effect immediately. 

The following southern states now have laws on the subject 
of compulsory attendance: Maryland, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Oklahoma, and the territory of 
New Mexico. Other southern states are trying to obtain such 
laws. 

Minnesota, Maine, and New Jersey have also revised and 
strengthened their compulsory-attendance laws ; New Jersey has 
extended the compulsory-attendance period to seventeen years 
for boys and girls who do not go to work. 

The fact that many of the states are establishing normal 
schools indicates that the percentage of professionally trained 
teachers is increasing. Nebraska has established two normal 
schools; Texas, one — her fourth; Maine, one; Florida has ap- 
propriated $4,000 for the year 1909-10 for a teachers' summer 
training school, providing impartially for both races; Kansas 
has appropriated $50,000 to provide for normal training in a 
hundred or more of her high schools, primarily for the benefit 
of the rural teachers. 

Maine has enacted laws providing for the better construction 
and equipment of school buildings, and for the appointment of 
school physicians in the several cities and towns of the state. 

Rhode Island has revised her pension laws. The teachers in 
Minnesota may establish a teachers' retirement fund association. 
The last legislation of Nebraska provided a pension fund for 
teachers. 

Rhode Island enacted a minimum-salary law, making $400 
the least amount which a teacher is to receive for a year's service. 

Illinois' new code contains a very striking feature which 
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makes it illegal to keep children under twelve years of age in 
school more than four hours daily. 

Connecticut abolished her "district system" and made the 
town the unit, July 15, 1909. Thus a system which so long re- 
tarded the growth of many New England schools is gradually 
being eliminated. 

Tennessee places the control of her schools in the hands of a 
County Board of Education, thereby abolishing the smaller unit. 

Possibly the most distinctive new legislation during the past 
year, if not for the last decade, is the bill just passed incorporat- 
ing "Massachusetts College." Mr. Edmund D. Barbour is the 
originator of the idea. The plan in brief is as follows : to offer 
for a small fee, in some thirty different centers in the state, oppor- 
tunities to do work of collegiate rank. Such courses will be 
conducted by college professors and others, in the high-school 
buildings of the various towns selected, at times when they are 
not used for public-school purposes. When the required amount 
of work is satisfactorily completed the degree of A.B. will be 
conferred. 

A few instances of reaction are reported. The most note- 
worthy is the interpretation of the Illiterate Minors Law in 
Massachusetts. A child or minor has been defined as one under 
eighteen years of age. The vast army of non-English-speaking 
foreigners between eighteen and twenty-one years of age is no 
longer compelled to attend evening school as formerly. 

III. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

From the general tone of a very large percentage of the 
replies which were received, we feel warranted in giving a 
prominent place in this report to the general subject of vocational 
education. For the sake of convenience in arranging our report, 
we are using a broad interpretation of that term. 

1. Industrial education. — It is not in the establishment of 
schools or in the appointment of commissions that we find the 
most significant results of the tremendous amount of thought 
and discussion which has been given to the subject of industrial 
education during the past year. A deeper and more permanent 
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result is to be found in the accumulated evidence that the three 
groups of thinkers who have been most deeply interested in the 
subject are gradually reaching common ground regarding the 
fundamental elements of the problem. These three groups are : 
first, those interested in the commercial aspect of the subject, 
represented by the manufacturers; second, those who view the 
question from the standpoint of the industrial workers, best 
represented, perhaps, by the labor unions ; third, those interested 
mainly in the educational phases presented, men who, by virtue 
of their position, have been charged with the duty of establishing 
industrial schools or courses. That there should be radical differ- 
ences of opinion among these groups of men on any subject is 
to be expected. The manufacturer desires that education be 
made more practical, believing that this will increase the efficiency 
of his future operatives. The wage-earner naturally fears the 
exploitation of immature pupils by the manufacturer for his own 
selfish interests. The educator is zealous in maintaining the 
ideals of the schools which have so long stood for general and 
liberal culture. It is therefore worthy of note that the latest 
reports available, showing the present attitude of these groups, 
indicate that they have come to a substantial agreement on two 
important points : ( I ) that the industrial school must be a part 
of the regular public-school system; (2) that industrial educa- 
tion must begin in the elementary school. The first point is 
clearly expressed in the following quotation from the report of a 
committee of the American Federation of Labor, presented to 
and approved by that organization at its recent Toronto meeting : 

The committee recommends that, any technical education of the work- 
ers in trade and industry being a public necessity, it should not be a pri- 
yate, but a public function, conducted by the public and the expense reim- 
bursed at public cost. 

The second would seem to be a logical conclusion from the 
report of the Douglas Commission which first called public atten- 
tion to the great waste occasioned by the dropping-out of children 
from the lower grades. The technical high school, which re- 
quires the completion of a grammar-school course as a condition 
of membership therein, cannot reach the boys and girls who 
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refuse to finish the elementary-school course. The above deduc- 
tion seems so obvious that it is remarkable that general agree- 
ment has only just been reached. The fact is, however, the more 
significant and important. Having settled the question of where 
and when industrial training is to be given, the way will become 
clearer for solving the practical problems of the training of 
teachers, the formulation of courses, and the production of text- 
books. 

Perhaps the most interesting event in Massachusetts has been 
the reorganization of the educational forces of the state, whereby 
the State Commission on Industrial Education has been merged 
with the State Board of Education, with the provision that a 
Commissioner of Education shall direct, through two deputies, 
all of the educational work of the state. One deputy will have 
charge of the work of advancing the interests of industrial edu- 
cation, and harmony is to take the place of the difficult situation 
which has previously existed. 

2. Agricultural education. — There is no other subject of the 
new education that is spreading so rapidly over the country as 
teaching men how to farm profitably. In many sections the 
colleges are giving extension work for the farmers, sometimes 
at the colleges, often at local centers within easy reach of the 
farmers. Special instruction trains are run from town to town, 
giving practical lessons at every stop, which are eagerly attended 
by the farmers. Experiment stations of state and nation try 
experiments which the farmer could not undertake, but which 
are of the highest value to him. The most important advance in 
1909 was the introduction of the teaching of agriculture in many 
high schools, and the establishment of special agricultural high 
schools in some central towns. 

3. Commercial education. — There has not been any very 
striking advance in commercial education during 1909, but a 
great amount of valuable work has been done in improving and 
testing the courses of study, and especially in the preparation of 
new textbooks for use in the classes. The number of pupils 
choosing commercial courses of various kinds increases every 
year, and in many of the so-called classical high schools the 
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commercial pupils are the largest part of the school. There is a 
growing tendency to use maps, specimens, and illustrative ma- 
terial of all kinds in teaching commercial subjects. 

Ever since its establishment, the Boston High School of 
Commerce has emphasized the necessity of actual business ex- 
perience in the training of its pupils. This year it is trying to 
organize and systematize this branch of its work more definitely 
than ever before. A so-called apprenticeship plan is in process 
of adoption for this purpose. The chief features of the plan 
are as follows: (i) To require each boy who is considered 
sufficiently mature to spend six weeks of the summer in a busi- 
ness house. This applies to the boys of the second- and third- 
year classes; (2) to secure in advance, from business houses, 
promises of positions for these boys; (3) to base the school's 
recommendation of the boy on his school record ; (4) to require 
a definite record of his efficiency in the business house when he 
returns to school in the fall. Thus far about one hundred firms 
have been interviewed, and approximately one hundred and fifty 
places have been secured for the coming summer. The attitude 
of most of the business men toward the plan is extremely 
gratifying. 

4. Continuation schools. — During the year just past, con- 
tinuation schools have been in the foreground of educational dis- 
cussion, as one phase of the general idea of industrial education. 
The plans of schoolmen are still somewhat hazy as to the best 
practical way of handling this problem, but some specific attempts 
have been made toward its solution. One of the most conspicu- 
ous of these is the continuation school established by the city of 
Cincinnati in August, 1909. There are 200 machine-shop 
apprentices who attend one-half day a week, four hours, without 
loss of pay. The course consists of drawing, shop problems, 
mechanics, applied mathematics, industrial reading, and compo- 
sition and discussion, including civics. The teacher visits the 
boys in their shops two half days per week. The experiment has 
been satisfactory. The manufacturers say that the boys do 
more in the fifty hours than they formerly did in the fifty-four. 
Many have had material increases in salary. 
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In Boston a supervisor of continuation schools has been 
appointed. 

5. Vocation bureaus. — An account of the work of the Voca- 
tion Bureau of Boston was given in last year's report. On May 
4, 1909, the movement was taken up by the Boston School Com- 
mittee, which asked the Boston 191 5 Committee to appoint a 
vocation bureau for the purpose of assisting graduates of the 
public schools "in choosing wisely the most appropriate employ- 
ment and in securing the same for them." As a result of this 
vote a committee began weekly meetings in September, 1909, 
which have been continued. The work of this committee was 
described in detail in the Boston Evening Transcript of Wednes- 
day, March 9, 191 o. 

Valuable work in directing young people in the choice of a 
vocation has been done in New York by the Students' Aid Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. E. W. Weaver, of the Brooklyn Boys' High 
School, is chairman. Several interesting pamphlets have been 
published on the general subject of their work. An appreciative 
statement concerning the efforts of this committee may be found 
in the eleventh annual report of Superintendent W. H. Maxwell 
to the New York City Board of Education. 

IV. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

1. Athletics. — In years gone by, physical education in school 
was largely confined to that furnished the favored few who make 
the football or the baseball team. Today the ideal is to train 
not a team but a school. And a school consists of girls as well 
as boys. Mention has already been made in these reports of New 
York's plan to attain this end, a plan that aims to systematize 
and diversify out-of-door sports in such a way that everyone can 
"get into the game." Boston is working out the same idea with 
marked success. One does not see the scheme so highly devel- 
oped everywhere as in these two places. But everywhere in 
cities, both large and small, it is felt that the "new athletics," 
offering opportunities for participation to all, should be incorpo- 
rated in the program of the modern school. Newark has just 
bought an athletic field of nine acres, which will be well equipped. 
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Tacoma has in process of construction a stadium, which, when 
completed, will cost $100,000. The little town of Hingham, 
Massachusetts, has been experimenting with field hockey for 
girls, and working out the idea of inter-class games. A report 
from Cincinnati says, "Athletics are taking on a character of 
out-of-door sports and attention to individuals. Thousands com- 
pete, whereas a few years ago only a team or two from each 
school got the benefit." Indoors more time is given to physical 
training. Boston, again, is here in the foreground. It has a 
most comprehensive syllabus for this activity, including plays, 
games, and dancing. Newport, Rhode Island, has recently in- 
stalled a system with two supervisors, one man and one woman. 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, is planning to introduce a course in 
physical work with the beginning of the new year. 

2. Playgrounds. — A particular phase of educational activity 
that has attracted widespread public attention during the year 
just passed has been the playground movement. The Playground 
Association of America through its publicity bureau has sent out 
sixty-nine different publications, which are furnished at a nom- 
inal cost to cities throughout the country for publicity campaigns. 
Photographs, cuts, and lantern slides are lent to various cities to 
help in increasing the interest in playgrounds. Speakers are 
furnished for playground campaigns, and play-leaders recom- 
mended for supervising work already begun. Thus far forty-two 
Massachusetts cities have voted on the Massachusetts Playground 
Law (local option) ; forty have reported favorably. In June, 
Minnesota passed a law permitting cities of 50,000 inhabitants 
to issue bonds to the extent of $100,000 to acquire and improve 
sites for playgrounds. New Jersey and Ohio had already similar 
laws in force. Playground legislation is now pending in Montana 
and Indiana. Nearly 400 cities with a population of 5,000 or 
over are now maintaining playgrounds. Of especial interest is 
the new Recreation Committee of New York City, which plans 
to make an inventory of all the recreational facilities of the city, 
and try to make them adequate to educational needs. 

With the rapid multiplication of the playgrounds has come 
the broadening of their usefulness. In many cities the season in 
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the school playground lasts the whole year round. There is a 
general tendency to lengthen the playground day so as to include 
the evening session also, the result being a great increase of 
interest in the school as a social center. Buffalo has tried the 
interesting experiment, borrowed from Germany, of organizing 
tramping trips with the playground children. And the idea is 
gradually gaining ground that making the door-yards, vacant 
lots, streets, and roofs of tenements available for play is no less 
important than providing playgrounds. 

The playground movement is new, and some mistakes have 
been made. So far, one lesson has been learned : an unsupervised 
playground is worse than none. 

3. School gardens. — The school-garden movement has gone 
on during the year 1909 in the right direction, but without any 
specially notable events. Most of the large cities now do some 
school-garden work in connection with vacation schools and 
playgrounds or in connection with nature study. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is one city where school-garden work is 
satisfactorily carried on by the School Department. Boston, like 
most other places, carries it on by private effort. In Buffalo, a 
new association was formed in the fall of 1909 to help the move- 
ment. Pittsburg recently took up the work through the Play- 
ground Association. The International Farm League of New 
York City has very successfully shown the value of garden work 
in connection with hospitals for children. The Russell Sage 
Foundation has made a careful study of the school-garden 
movement by a paid investigator, but the results are not yet 
reported. 

One rather interesting development in the line of nature- 
study is the cereal and textile gardens, which are used as aids 
in the study of commercial geography. The eight cereals, wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, rice, millet, can all be easily 
grown in most parts of the country, and not only show the plants 
that produce the breadstuff s of the world, but also furnish speci- 
mens of the grains in sheaf and in bulk, for study in the school- 
room and for museum specimens. In the same way flax, hemp, 
and ramie can easily be grown in the season, and cotton plants 
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if started in the house like tomato plants, and planted out of 
doors after the frosts are past, will develop their bolls by the fall. 

4. Medical inspection. — The policy of medical inspection is 
rapidly extending, both in area and in scope. Already two- 
thirds of the cities of the country, and several entire states, have 
inaugurated some form of inspection. One-third of the cities 
inspect children's teeth. A rapidly increasing number employ 
nurses to follow up the defects discovered by the physician, and 
to effect a remedy or instruct the parent as to treatment. St. 
Louis has established a bacteriological laboratory in direct con- 
nection with its schools. Mention may here be made of the 
campaign against tuberculosis by open-air schools, anti-tubercu- 
losis classes, and house-to-house instruction; the work of the 
bureau of milk and baby hygiene, with its clinic for healthy 
babies; and, very different but equally significant, the work of 
the Committee of One Hundred, organized by the Life Insurance 
Companies for education in hygienic reforms. 

5. Outdoor schools and fresh-air rooms. — From the Wald- 
schule, or forest school, at Charlottenburg, Prussia, established 
in 1904, the movement for outdoor education has extended to 
different parts of Germany, England, Switzerland, and the United 
States. In the latter country, we find open-air schools of a very 
different type from that started at Charlottenburg. The first 
one established was at Providence two years ago; Boston fol- 
lowed, last year, and Chicago, Pittsburg, Rochester, and Hart- 
ford very recently. 

The outdoor school at Boston is an outgrowth of the school 
for outdoor life maintained on Parker Hill for tuberculous chil- 
dren during the summer of 1908. This was taken over in the 
autumn by the city and provided with a teacher at municipal 
expense. There are now eighty children in the school, which is 
run in conjunction with the Society for the Relief and Control 
of Tuberculosis. In January this school was moved to Franklin 
Park, where it is now carried on on the roof of the Refectory. 
There are a kitchen, dining-room, and rest-room on the lower 
floors. The children study and play, and an hour's rest is com- 
pulsory after the midday meal, which, as well as breakfast and 
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supper, is furnished by the school. Breathing exercises are used 
and canvas bags are provided. 

In close connection with the outdoor schools are fresh-air 
rooms. Recently, the Boston School Committee made an investi- 
gation of the anemic children in the schools, and although no 
official report has as yet been made as to the results of this 
investigation, it is probable that fresh-air rooms will be opened 
in those districts where the number of anemic children is con- 
siderable. 

V. ETHICAL TRAINING 

i. Moral and religious education. — The awakening of inter- 
est in ethics in the schools is strongly evinced by reports from all 
over the country. How this shall find expression in our public 
schools seems still, however, to be far from definite settlement. 
To quote from the excellent report of the Committe on Moral 
Training of the State Teachers' Association of Colorado, 

There is evidence that an overwhelming majority of educators, though 
distrusting the value of too great reliance upon minute formal instruction 
in ethics, possess an abiding faith that growth in character is bound to be 
the natural product of orderly school activities, if these be administered 
with a view to giving systematic opportunity for the application of con- 
scientious feeling to the judgments affecting daily conduct in all the social 
relationships of the school. 

The city of Philadelphia is to make an elaborate experiment 
in the line of direct ethical teaching. A large gift of money has 
made it possible to plan very thorough work. A list of funda- 
mentally important virtues has been prepared and definite in- 
s'truction in each will be given. 

The close relationship between moral education and all the 
school activities makes it hard to note all signs of progress in 
this field. The special branch of such work which is being par- 
ticularly cared for by outside organizations is the dissemination 
of knowledge with reference to sex hygiene. The Massachusetts 
Association of Boards of Health has issued circulars filled with 
concise, accurate information for distribution among young 
people. The Health Education League of Boston is doing simi- 
lar work. In a broader way such organizations as the Religious 
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Education Association, the American Ethical Union, and the 
New York State Association for Moral and Religious Education 
are continually arousing public interest. The reports of the 
meetings of these organizations offer a wealth of material for 
the student of the problem. Where the teachers, or pupils in 
the normal schools, are directly trained in the methods appropri- 
ate to ethical instruction, as in Newark, New Jersey, the problem 
is being attacked in a thorough way. 

2. Social education. — A very interesting example of an 
attempt to make adequate provision for the social training of 
high-school pupils is found in the University High School, The 
University of Chicago. A day school of six hundred pupils, of 
whom two-thirds are boys, it aims to provide for all the proper 
social activities of its pupils. These activities are in charge of 
four committees of the faculty : the Committee on Athletics and 
Games, the Committee on Literary Clubs, the Committee on 
Science and Art Clubs, the Committee on Student Publications. 
All meetings are held on the school premises, the usual time being 
three o'clock, the hour when the session of the day ends. The 
schedule providing for meetings of certain groups of clubs on 
certain days makes it possible for a pupil to belong to clubs of 
various sorts. 

Mr. Franklin Winslow Johnson has described in detail the 
social life of this high school in the School Review for De- 
cember, 1909. 

3. Training for citizenship. A new movement in civic edu- 
cation was begun at Boston in 1909. In its methods and practical 
application it is new, but it was a natural outgrowth of some 
practical work in economics which had been done for some years 
in the English High School, Boston. The purpose of the new 
movement and the association that has been formed to carry it 
on may be seen from the following quotation from the circulars 
of the society itself. 

The City Guard is an association of the boys and girls of America, to 
do scout service in the fight for the welfare of the city where they live. 

Purpose of the Guard : To keep the city clean, to make the city beauti- 
ful, to make the people happier. 
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Duty of the Guard: To see and report "the things that hurt," that is, 
the things that make life unhappy for them and their neighbors in the parts 
of the city where they live, such as unclean or dangerous streets, gangs of 
hoodlums in the streets, unsanitary homes and vacant lots, children forced 
to play in the streets, etc. To see and to do "the things that help," that is, 
the things which make life happier for other people, such as: to find out 
the friendless people and give them friends; to plant trees, vines, etc., to 
make the city beautiful; to give lectures, talks, etc., on ways to help the 
city, as "How Streets Are Made and Kept in Repair," "What the Police 
Can and Cannot Do," "What Makes Houses and Lots Unsanitary," "Chil- 
dren Are Citizens Now, Voters By and By." 

The first division of the Guard was formed in May, 1909, at 
the English High School, by Mr. F. O. Carpenter. The Guard 
is for all boys and girls of the city, whether in school or not. 
The citizens of the Guard report to a central committee, which 
classifies the reports and sends them to the various societies and 
city departments whose duty it is to correct these evils; but if 
these agencies neglect the work, the Guard will do it itself. 

VI. SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

i. Articulation of the school system. — In New York the 
so-called six-and-six plan, dividing the ordinary twelve-year 
course equally between primary and secondary school, has 
growing support. Columbus, Ohio, and Berkeley, California, 
starting with a similar division, proceed to subdivide the sec- 
ondary school into an intermediate or "junior high" school for 
the first three years and a superior high school for the last three. 
The latter plan would seem to give greater promise of flexibility 
than the "six-and-six," because of the centrifugal tendency of 
the elective system, which splits classes into fragments so 
speedily as to be practically incompatible with a six-year course 
in the same school. Freedom of electives anywhere makes for 
short courses and diversified institutions. 

An administrative change which promises more for real flexi- 
bility than either of the foregoing is that whereby Boston is 
reducing its quota of pupils to a teacher. The adjustment of 
work to individual needs rests ultimately with the teacher, and 
no other step can so directly promote this adjustment as that 
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which liberates the teacher from the chain-gang of the mass, and 
thus facilitates the personal approach of teacher and pupil. 

The study of school efficiency by Mr. L. P. Ayres, of the 
Sage Foundation, seems to point to the conclusion that flexibility 
in the scheme of organization is a minor factor in efficiency as 
compared with sympathy in the administration of the scheme. 
This is suggested both negatively, by the absence from the tables 
showing comparative success in various particulars of any evi- 
dence of superiority in school systems characterized by flexible 
plans of grading, and positively by the generally higher efficiency 
shown by small city systems as compared with large. The 
advantage of the small system is not in superior mechanical 
organization, but in less dependence upon mechanism in its 
organization: which again points to the personal approach as 
the dominant element in the adjustment of the school to indi- 
vidual needs. 

2. College entrance examinations. — In order to facilitate the 
comparison of admission requirements and to afford a standard 
of measurement for work done in the secondary schools, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board has adopted the Carnegie unit 
system. "A unit represents a year's study in any subject in a 
secondary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a full 
year's work." A year's work in a subject means at least one 
hundred and twenty full hours. 

The College Board's new physics requirements go into effect 
this year. In the main, they are a compromise between the old 
school and the new, and combine the use of a standard textbook, 
supplemented by lecture demonstrations, with individual labora- 
tory work requiring at least sixty hours. The Board has pre- 
pared a list of fundamental topics and experiments. In place 
of a notebook, a teacher's certificate stating that one has been 
prepared is accepted. 

Yale, like Harvard, has abolished the five-subject limitation 
at the preliminary examination. Heretofore a candidate has 
been given credit only if passing five subjects or more, and other- 
wise has been forced to repeat the examination. Henceforth 
credit will be given for single subjects passed. After this year 
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Latin will cease to be a requirement for entrance to the Sheffield 
Scientific School. 

3. Exchange of teachers. — During 1909 an exchange of sec- 
ondary-school teachers between the United States and Prussia 
was inaugurated on a plan arranged and carried out by the 
Prussian Ministry of Education and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. The German teachers visit- 
ing this country give instruction in their own language in Ameri- 
can high schools and colleges, while the American teachers sent 
to Prussia render the same kind of service in the Gymnasien, 
Realgymnasien, and Oberrealschulen. The selection of Ameri- 
can teachers is made through a committee working under the 
Carnegie Foundation. A small stipend, to cover necessary living 
expenses, is paid to the teacher by each school having one of the 
visiting instructors. The plan has been so successful that there 
are now nine American teachers serving in Prussia, while Yale 
University, Phillips Andover Academy, Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, the Horace Mann School, the University of Chicago High 
School, and the Hill School of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, have 
each availed themselves of the services of a Prussian teacher. 
The observations of the first year of experience of American 
teachers in Prussia are given at some length in the recent report 
of the Carnegie Foundation. 

VII. THE STATUS OF THE TEACHER 

i. Relation of teachers to other school officers. — A phase of 
educational progress which is everywhere claiming attention is 
the matter of professional co-operation in the teaching body. 
The merits of such a plan are clearly set forth by Mr. Stratton 
D. Brooks, superintendent of schools in Boston, in his annual 
report for 1909. 

What is needed [says Mr. Brooks] is an organization that provides for 
the fullest consideration of educational policies by teachers, by principals, 
and by the supervisory force, wherein every major problem may be dis- 
cussed with fullest harmony and with most complete information as to its 
bearing upon the interests of pupils, of teachers, and of the community. 
Such an organization should have official recognition and become a perma- 
nent institution that would guarantee a professional, rather than a personal, 
consideration of school problems. 
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To effect such an institution high-school councils have been 
created in Boston, where in each high school department meet- 
ings are held in which opportunity is given for each teacher to 
take part in the discussion. Problems are considered with 
reference to their effect upon both pupils and teachers. 

In'the council meetings [Mr. Brooks says] each high school is repre- 
sented, and any modifications of the department decisions made necessary 
by the interrelation of the high schools may be determined. The recom- 
mendations of the councils are sent to the Head Masters' Association and 
here the questions are again discussed by the principals with reference to 
the broader lines of high-school administration that they may involve. Here, 
also, are present representatives from each council, thus insuring that a 
recommendation from one council, say that of English, shall be subjected 
to the critical consideration of representatives from every other council 
whose interests may be affected thereby. The conclusions of the head 
masters are in turn submitted to the Board of Superintendents, where they 
are again discussed with reference to their relation to the school system as 
a whole. 

Thus, when the recommendations finally reach the School 
Board, they represent the views of all those concerned in the 
effective carrying-out of the policy. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Brooks that a similar participation 
of teachers in determining educational policies for the elementary 
schools is even more desirable than for the high schools, though 
he considers it more difficult. And to support his contention he 
points to the efficient work of the various committees appointed 
in recent years. Among others may be mentioned the committees 
on geography, arithmetic, English, elementary science, physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, physical training, and history, which were 
appointed to suggest improvements in the course of study for 
the elementary schools in their respective subjects. The present 
course of study in the Boston schools is the result of the. active 
co-operation of teachers with school officials. 

According to Mr. Brooks' statement, the Boston school sys- 
tem has been rendered good service by committees of teachers on 
college credit (opportunities of study accessible to Boston teach- 
ers), on conferences (unification of educational effort in confer- 
ences, committees, associations, etc.), on permanent exhibit (at 
the Normal School), on savings bank pensions, on card systems 
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of records for elementary schools, on vocational advice, and on 
plans for school buildings. 

Another example of similar co-operation is found in the 
Teachers' Council of Tacoma, Washington, whose objects are 
"to bring the teachers of Tacoma into closer relations profes- 
sionally and socially," and "to represent the whole body of 
teachers of the city in all matters which concern them profession- 
ally, and to present to and discuss with the school authorities 
of Tacoma all matters of professional interest." The member- 
ship of this council consists of "two women and two men teachers 
of the high school, and of two teachers from each of the eight 
grades of the city schools, provided that no principal or super- 
visor shall be eligible to membership or be entitled to vote." The 
Council holds two regular meetings each month during the school 
year. 

A report on a "plan for faculty organization in high schools" 
and a "teachers' advisory council," by a committee of the Wash- 
ington Educational Association, shows possibilities in these 
directions similar to the Boston plan. 

Dallas, Texas, offers another plan. Here the Teachers' Ad- 
visory Council is composed of one representative, elected by the 
teachers, of each grade of the elementary schools ; one repre- 
sentative, elected by the faculty, of each high school; and two 
principals of elementary schools, elected by the principals. 

This council shall meet as occasions arise to hear all teachers who may 
desire to present their views, and the council shall be required to file with 
the secretary of the Board of Education on or before the first day of June 
each year such report as it may choose on matters concerning the elementary 
schools or the system as a whole, addressed to the superintendent, but to 
remain intact in the records of the Board and to be considered by the 
Board in connection with the reports and recommendations of the superin- 
tendent. In addition to the representative council, the faculties of the high 
schools shall file in the same manner a report dealing with matters espe- 
cially concerning the sphere of the high school. 

In a report made to the Board of Education of Dallas, on 
April 12, 1909, Superintendent Arthur Lefevre says that 

the substitution of autocratic regulation for genuine organization in the 
professional life and work of teachers is the worst defect in the public 
school systems of the United States It would, therefore, [Mr. Lefevre 
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continues] be expedient to institute formally provisions for securing the 
advice of teachers, with the main purpose of engendering a free interest in 
the entire scope of their professional work and a sense of individual 
responsibility for intelligent initiative. Proper results can never flow, in 
such work as teaching, from mere obedience to promulgated decisions con- 
cerning which the teachers have taken no previous thought Every 

teacher should be led to understand that there is a regular way by which 
his judgment upon any existing or proposed arrangement affecting the work 
of the schools will be duly considered, and that counsel in such regards is 
not only welcome, but the expression of deliberate opinions is expected and 
imposed as a duty. Such conditions ought to be established in a formal and 
institutional manner. 

2. Tenure of office. — The New Jersey legislature passed a 
law in 1909 providing that after a probationary period of three 
years no teacher shall be dismissed or have his salary reduced 
except by majority vote of the whole board of education, and 
only after written and signed charges have been preferred, the 
teacher to have the right to public hearing with counsel. This 
is designed especially to protect teachers who are approaching 
the twenty-year limit and who would be eligible to retirement 
on half pay. 

An interesting case appeared in California. The San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education passed a resolution that all teachers 
in the schools must live within the city limit, as required by the 
city charter. A teacher brought suit to restrain the board from 
enforcing the rule. The city attorney himself held that teachers 
were not city employees, but employees of the school district, an 
entirely separate body politic, and subject to the provisions of 
the general California school law, and not those of the city 
charter. The judge ruled that the resolution of the Board of 
Education could not be enforced. 

3. Salaries. — November 29, 1909, Mayor George B. Mc- 
Clellan of New York City appointed a commission, consisting of 
Messrs. Gustav H. Schwab, John B. Clark, and C. H. Keep, to 
ascertain how much the several proposed schemes for equalizing 
the pay of men and women teachers in the public schools would 
annually cost the city, and to make such suggestions as they 
should deem advisable. As the commission was obliged to report 
before January 1, 1910, when the mayor's term expired, it was 
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unable to make the searching investigation which it deemed 
necessary. Its report, therefore, mainly defines the problems 
involved and the character of the inquiry to be pursued before 
any decision should be taken. The commission points out that 
the probable effect of the passage of the so-called White bill, 
which represents the present demands of the Interborough 
Women Teachers' Association, and which was passed by the 
legislature in 1907 and vetoed by the governor and the mayor, 
would be to drive the more valuable men from the service. 
Besides increasing the minimum salary and the yearly increments, 
this bill insists that where men and women are both employed in 
any particular schedule there shall be no discrimination in salary 
on account of sex. 

It is obvious that, wherever men are employed at all, they should be of 
such personal quality as to compare well with the women who are associ- 
ated with them. It is also clear that the rate of pay which will attract 
women of high quality does not suffice to attract men of an equally high 
grade. 

The Boston Elementary Teachers' Association has issued a 
pamphlet comparing kindergarten and grade salaries in Boston 
with those of other cities. The Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents' Association believes that no teacher in the state should 
receive less than $450 per annum, whereas at present 17 per 
cent of the teachers receive less than that sum. The Boston 
Herald in an editorial states that while prices have advanced 
one-third teachers' salaries have remained almost stationary. 

The Teachers' Salary Conference of Chicago, of which 
Serena H. Hayes is chairman and Mary M. Abbe is secretary, 
has issued a statistical pamphlet entitled A Comparison of In- 
crease in Cost of Living and Elementary Teachers' Salaries, with 
Recommendations and Suggestions. 

4. Pensions. — The past year has witnessed the establishment 
of retirement funds in various parts of the country. As a rule 
these are maintained jointly by assessments on the teachers' 
salaries, and by approximately equal contributions by the local 
or state authorities from the general school funds, the total being 
sometimes swelled by donations. Membership is usually com- 
pulsory. 
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Minnesota has passed a law permitting, but not requiring, 
cities of 50,000 inhabitants to create pension funds by assessing 
the teachers and by raising, by taxation, an amount equal to one- 
tenth of a mill of the taxable property of the city. Nebraska 
requires school districts in certain cities to set apart from their 
general funds not less than one and one-half times the amount 
of the salary assessments. A peculiar feature of the Nebraska 
act is that while assessments are proportionate to salary, pay- 
ments are made on a flat-rate basis of $500 a year. In the 
District of Columbia, Congress co-operates with the teachers in 
maintaining a retirement fund. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, re- 
ports the most generous maximum of the year — $800 — and 
provides full annuity, regardless of age or length of service, for 
any present teacher who becomes incapacitated for any reason 
whatever. The Superintendent of Schools in Asbury Park, New 
Jersey — a state which stands among the foremost in caring for 
its superannuated teachers — points out that a teacher who has 
served one district thirty years and is also a member of the 
Retirement Fund sometimes receives an annuity equal to eleven- 
tenths of his annual salary. 

The year, then, has witnessed material gains. On the other 
hand, we must note the existence of a feeling that progress has 
been one-sided; that while the teachers of elementary schools 
are being provided for, the problem in the high schools has been 
barely touched. Though the average annuity is, on paper, one- 
half the annual salary, the provision that no annuity shall exceed 
a maximum fixed anywhere between $300 and $800 — the latter 
figure being exceptional — practically destroys the value of the 
pension for the higher-salaried teacher. As a mere matter of 
fact, aside from all considerations of justice, public opinion does 
not countenance the compulsory retirement of a $2,500 teacher 
on $400 a year any more than it countenanced his retirement 
without pay when pensions were not in vogue. Yet the ultimate 
justification of the pension system is this very ability to retire 
honorably, for the good of the service, broken-down and aged 
teachers who have survived their usefulness. The low maximum 
is not due to discrimination, but is inherent in any system de- 
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pendent to an appreciable extent upon contributions from the 
meager salaries of the teachers. The trend of educational con- 
viction is in the direction of pension systems supported by the 
public at large. 

VIII. THE SCHOOL AND THE PUBLIC 

i. Lay organisations. — Many modifications in the course of 
study and in the actual administration of school systems are the 
result of the active co-operation of lay organizations. The school 
improvement associations of the South and the Conference for 
Education in Texas, which "enjoys the unique distinction of 
being the only educational campaign organization in the United 
States supported entirely by voluntary contributions and devoting 
its entire time to a propaganda in favor of school policies," may 
be cited as examples. Mothers' clubs, public-education associa- 
tions, and home and school associations have grown in number 
and influence during the past year. No school system today 
seems complete without this adjunct of lay co-operation. The 
experimental stage of such organizations has passed, and school 
boards are more and more recognizing the value of such volun- 
tary co-operation. 

2. Wider use of school property and extension work of 
schools and colleges. — The use of the school building as a social 
and educational center for all classes of the community has 
become firmly established. In those cities and towns where 
public lecture courses have been established for some years each 
new season sees an increase in attendance and an enlargement of 
the program offered. Several places note the marked improve- 
ment in the personnel of the audience. There is a considerable 
variety in the relations between the school authorities and such 
work in different places. 



